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The study of lace as a science in itself has, till 
within a very short time, been much neglected even by 
the friends of art and art-industry, although, notwith- 
standing the narrow limits within which it is restricted, 
it is on many accounts rich in interest. This is owing 
to the fact that the lace-trade, being closely connected 
with costume, changing again and again, as the latter 
changes, and thus equally with it subject to fashion, has 
in all times most truly and characteristically reflected the 
spirit of the period. Nevertheless, lace has not been 
merely a thing of fashion; in the good old times of art, 
at least, its style displayed the character of the art of 
the period, changed, improved and degenerated together 
with it, and consequently also became a constant index 
of the decorative principle in every century during which 
its sway can be authenticated. 

If we now inquire further how this changeable and 
elastic character of the above named production of artistic 
embroidery may become evident, and how this Protean 
nature of lace is seen, it appears that fashion has for 
the most part influenced the form, but that art has had 
its share in the designs on the surfaces of the variegated 
forms. It is the result of fashion that we at different 
times see collars round, square, upright, fanlike, rabattus ; 
that at certain periods ruffles and lace adorned the riding 
boots, with rosettes as additional ornaments ; then again 
lappets, caps, fichus, fontanges &c. Naturally, however, 
the designs are only so far dependent on these several 
forms as the ornaments or other elements of decoration 
must be suitable for the given spaces, but the selection 
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of the motive is by no means influenced thereby, but adapts 
itself entirely to the style and prevailing taste of the period. 
A few examples may be sufficient to enlist at- 
tention to it. As in the vases and urns of the most 
ancient times among all nations we remark lineal and 
geometrical ornaments, "so in the laces of old domestic 
industry from time out of mind we find lines, triangles, 
squares, crosses, circles, frets, meanderings and the simplest 
combinations of all these motives. The essentially tech- 
nical lace, which cannot be traced further back than the 
fifteenth century, adopts, in conformity with the style of 
these most ancient periods, the quasi-gothic ornamentation 
of the quatrefoil, the tracery and the zigzag motives. 
Italian pattern books of the following century, as do Ve- 
cellio, Lucretia Romana, Elisabetta Parasole and others, 
improve upon the drawing ot Dentelli and Merli, in the 
spirit of Giovanni da Udine, or according to the engra- 
vings of the master with the die; in a word they give 
us the stamp of the purest and noblest Renaissance. In 
Germany, on the contrary, wherever the influence of the 
south is not the only rule, the mediaeval Gothic decora- 
tion passes forthwith into the type of the scrollwork of 
German Renaissance, and we see clearly, for example, 
in the Augsburg pattern book of a certain artist, D. H. S. 
how at that time the motives of Holbein, in the so cal- 
led masters of small art, have found an entrance into 
this department. I might cite an immense number of 
examples of this kind in subsequent times also, both in 
France, England, Spain and the Netherlands ; but I will 
only observe that the stucco-like scroll ornament of the 
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Sedan lace, the shell-like motive of the Guipure a coquille, 
the floral design of the lace of Louis the fourteenth, the 
prevailing palm and serpentine pattern of the times of 
Louis the fifteenth and. the empire, are all logical conse- 
quences, of the general style of their several epochs. 

All this being .premised, we come now to the ques- 
tion to which the observations of the present article are 
devoted, namely; granted that the decorative ornament 
as displayed in lace industry follows more closely than in 
any other department the progress of development or the 
decay of ornamentation in general, how does it stand 
from the same point of view with regard to the figure 
ornaments of the above named genre? The subject, 
which we here enter upon, important as it doubtless is, 
has never yet been properly examined, and even what 
we here bring forward can only be considered as a be- 
ginning and suggestion. 

Textile art, if it desires to remain good and with 
a style proper to itself, has to guard against nothing more 
carefully then the confounding its decorative principles 
with those of painting, and must therefore be on its guard 
against making too extensive and rich use of figurative 
ornament. If an exception to this may be admitted, it 
can only be where there are peculiar circumstances which 
give to tapestry or needlework the stamp of a substitute 
for painting. Above all it must present large, unbroken 
surfaces which offer no obstacle to the introduction and 
effect of figures. Thus we have nothing to object to in 
the wide and stiff festal dresses of the Byzantine court, 
and the appointments of the catholic ritual, the banners, 
baldaquins, altarcloths and antependia, and above all the 
Gobelins tapestry which replaced the mural paintings, all 
these representing like pictures trees, animals, vessels, 
and even some of them landscapes. 

We need not repeat here that carpets for the feet, 
and furniture covers do not enter into the same cate- 
gory. For lace of this kind it is seldom that there are 
found circumstances favorable to the introduction of figure 
ornament. Seldom is it required to use embroidery or 
large unbroken surfaces, and the technic and entire ab- 
sence of colour offer but little scope for such decoration. 
As it is essentially openwork, figures and other subjects 
can only be raised in. outline from the groundwork, and 
it is difficult to give expression to any clear and perfect 
design. Notwithstanding these numerous obstacles, the 
attempt is sometimes made to introduce figures and na- 
tural objects, or human productions into lace designs, 
and therefore mention must here be made of examples 
of this character. Bed-linen, tablecloths, towels, as also 
altarcloths and their appurtenances, veils also, scarves 
or fichus are the most frequently treated in this way, 
because objects of this kind have generally large surfaces ; 
but lace appropriate to costume is at some period found 
subject to this kind of decoration. The wonderfully rich 
collection of the Austrian Museum shows numerous 
examples of this, and in the following remarks I shall 
especially have these in view.- 

In the productions even of remote antiquity, of which 
we have faithful copies in the lacework of domestic in- 



dustry, we evidently find a great tendency to the intro- 
duction of figures with some assistance generally from 
embroidery. The groundwork of the lace on which this 
kind of decoration stands out in relief is then for the 
most .part punto tirato*), the figures in coloured silk or 
wool, either in outline or fully embroidered. Very remar- 
kable is the way in which this textile art harmonises 
with all others during their most primitive stages, and 
we meet with things of th£ same kind in lace, little figures 
of men and animals put together in lines and angles, as 
on the ancient Grecian or Etrurian vessels of clay, and 
on the lately discovered Celtic arms at Haldstadt in Upper 
Austria. We are involuntarily reminded by them of the 
figures in the Book of Savages, by the famous French 
savant, or of the scrawlings on the walls perpetrated by 
the amiable young vagabonds of the street from the time 
of Pompeii to the present day. On the other hand, let 
us carefully avoid all appearance of yielding to the opi- 
nion of some few who wish to reintroduce the figures of 
cocks, trees, stags &c. which are found in the represen- 
tations of the heathen deities. We find these on Rus- 
sian, Slavish and Hungarian productions, the last two 
of which, when of later date, frequently display the double 
eagle of Austria. We must not, moreover, omit to state, 
that pure embroidery without any addition of lace is 
much more frequently met with. The writer of the present 
article saw also not long ago a point-coup^ , decorated 
exactly in the same style, with animal figures of the most 
primitive design. 

The Italian lace of the early Renaissance, more pro- 
p.erly called Venetian, Genoese and Spanish point coup6, 
au fuseau; merli, relief lace, ivory lace, is purely orna- 
mental except sometimes the last named. The wonder- 
ful lace of this kind in the Royal Bavarian Museum at 
Munich is ornamented with crowns. Later however figure 
ornaments begin to be introduced more boldly: Caesar 
Vicellio, for example, in his book of designs which ap- 
peared in 1597, sketches some grand patterns in which 
satyrs, dolphins vases, wild animals, dogs, hunters and 
warriors in antique costumes, busts of Diana &c, play 
an important part, quite in harmony with the character 
of the decorations of the period. In the Austrian Mu- 
seum there is a large curtain in network, in an incom- 
plete form, and evidently taken from a copperplate en- 
graving, representing in the middle of the embroidery on 
the ground of the network Hermes, statues, scollops, 
sphinxes and a naked figure of Minerva. The Roman 
Lucretia, a true artist in embroidery, who perhaps had 
worked after the designs of iEneas Vico, or kindred 
masters, gives in her pattern book for collars many figure 
designs, viz. ladies playing on harpsichords, fauns, vases &c. 
A piece of netting of later date, originally perhaps an 
altar covering, in the Austrian Museum, contains a re- 
presentation of sacred history in the simple embroidery 
of the network, namely the stigmatising of St. Francis, 
in full agreement, in our Opinion, with the characteristics 
of the Caracci school of painting. 

*) On this technical expression, vide the author's „ History and 
Terminology of old lace" Lehmann and Wentzel. Vienna 1876. 
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Germany too was not behind-hand in the same 
course. The celebrated Siebmacher of Nuremberg (1604) 
takes up the double eagle together with unicorns, swans, 
coats of arms and even human figures in his designs. 
Another book of designs edited by the Austrian Museum, 
under the title u Patterns of the Renaissance period" has 
on one of its pages a loving couple in the costume of the 
times, with a heart for a symbol, as a highly esteemed # 
subject for lace, bridal couches and drinking glasses. Then 
again we meet with Madonnas, the Circumcision, the 
sacrificial Lamb and even the monstrance itself in natura- 
listic designs. 

But most of all the French lace has these figure 



ornaments, though the predilection in their favour came 
like the fashion itself and the technic pertaining to it, 
from Italy. Frederigo de Vinciolo, a Venetian, who in 
1587 dedicated his book of lace patterns to Catherine 
de Medici, introduces into it Gods, the Pelican with her 
young, the Peacock and other subjects which were then 
much prized as emblems. His successor Mignerak (1605) 
considers even Adam, and Eve, the Madonna, and the 
golden shower of Danae as appropriate motives for needle- 
work. The old network technic also, which every where 
takes figures into its department, shows subjects of this 
kind, chiefly emblems with devices, as may be seen in 
a specimen among others in our Museum ; where Cupid, 
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the Madonna, and the Salamander Fritz des Ersten are 
represented. The Pottenkants of Holland show frequent 
flower pots with tulips; the genuine points cle France of 
Louis the fourteenth are adorned with all sorts of mi- 
niature figures of the most delicate work; ladies, for 
example, with falcons, huntsmen, little boats &c. and 
even portraits of royal personages are to be met with. 
Points d'Angleterre and Brussels lace have dancing pea- 
sants, with bagpipe players a la Teniers, palm-trees and 
large naturalistic ferns. 

Especially remarkable is a piece of linen stamped 
by press in the Austrian Museum on which are repre- 
sented a female figure playing the guitar, and another 
with an infant Christ, within a wreath of flowers, after 
the manner of de Chein partly executed in embroidery. 
Chantilly and after it the Erzgebirge productions have 
brought into use naturalistic bouquets in black lace and 
silk blond, with wreaths and whole shrubs of picturesque 
conception. More lately this kind became quite deter-' 
riorated, for Ave see female figures wearing lace mantillas, 
promenading in a fir forest or English garden as a back- 



ground, holding a fan in the hand whose surface displays 
a jockey in a race-course. 

Thus then we see that figures in lace may be al- 
lowed where, in the spirit of the old Italian lace, the 
human and animal forms are made subject to the general 
conventional type, and so in some degree are even con- 
verted into an ornament. Hence, the smaller scale proves 
the more favourable, for it requires no execution beyond 
a mere slight intimation. Still the artist must go to work 
with moderation, so as not to mistake the nature of lace, 
and to abuse it -for the purpose of deception, since his 
task must be directed to the attainment of quite a dif- 
ferent charm. Just as little should figures be entirely 
excluded for the department of lace, or even of body linen 
for we may look with no less pleasure upon it, if deco- 
rated modestly with dolphins, birds &c. than on woven 
or embroidered garments, or on gold-ornaments for the 
adornment of the person. As for landscapes and archi- 
tecture, genre scenes and naturalistic plants, which last, 
as destitute of colour, must lack their greatest charm, 
we leave them with pleasure to the Anathema of criticism. 



SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION, 




ft 1. Marble Relief by Luca della Robbia in the Museo Nazionale in Florence. 



